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A REVIEW OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
OF HUDSON, WISCONSIN 


Foreword 


This review has been compiled in commemoration of the Cen- 
tennial of the founding of the Church on May 29, 1852, from 
the Church records; from the reminiscences of Mr. James A. An- 
drews, who came to Hudson as a young child in October, T3535 
from the book published in 1932 by Mrs. Genevieve Clines Day, 
entitled: “Hudson in the Early Days’; from the history of the 
Hudson Methodist Church, published in 1951, and from the recol- 
lections of the compilers. 


a A review of the century that has elapsed since the Church 


was organized must necessarily commence with an outline of the 
community background into which the religious activities of the 
new organization were projected. 


4 eg 
The Background 49 & 8 g 3 wd 


. The first settlers in this pioneer community were French- 
} Indian families. Louis Massey and Peter Bouchea, their Indian 
wives and their half-breed children, took up their residence near 
the mouth of Willow River in 1840 or thereabouts. They filed 


> claims with the United States Government for the land where the 


( S City of Hudson now stands. 


The decade 1840-1850 witnessed the beginning of heavy im- 
migration coming from the Eastern seaboard into this Northwestern 
region. Some of these white families established themselves in 
Willow River, as the Massey-Bouchea settlement was named on 
the plat covering their subdivisional survey, and also in Buena Vista, 
another settlement growing up in the vicinity of what 1s now Buck- 
eye Street around the steamboat landing, where another town plat 
was filed. | 


The St. Croix Valley was attracting attention because of its 
access by excellent water transportation via the Mississippi and 
St. Croix Rivers to the heavy pine forests extending to Lake Super- 
ior. Saw mills were set up and lumbering became a major indus- 
try. Then, too, the excellent agricultural lands lying on the prairies 
tributary to the community having been thrown open for settle- 
ment, substantial farm families began to establish their homes upon 
and to cultivate these lands. The farming activity resulted in the 
setting up of grist and flour mills and the erection of many ware- 
houses along the lake shore to handle the grain. 
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Mrs. Day writes of the decade 1850 -1860 as follows: 


“The most prosperous period in the (early) history of 
Hudson was during the years between 1850, when the mills 
began extensive operations, and 1857, when the big panic 
slowed down all Western enterprise until after the Civil War. 


“In 1850, Hudson, then called Buena Vista, was a stragg- 
ling settlement of 500 people. There was a nucleus of the 
town at the foot of Buckeye Street near the boat landing, and 
another around the mouth of Willow River where the mill 
stood. Here also was the French and half-breed settlement. 
Between these, a few residences and places of business were 
thinly scattered. 


“Brush grew in the blocks where the Second Street 
business houses now stand, and along the north path to the 
mill. Irom the northeast several deep gullies, which were the 
dry beds of former streams, ran through the entire town and 
led to the lake. Rude wooden bridges spanned these in a few 
places. The few sidewalks were of wood and built high above 
the ground. Along the lake were a number of boat houses.” 
Mr. Amasa Andrews, the father of James A. Andrews, 


brought his family to the new community in the fall of 1853. Mr. 
James Andrews prepared reminiscences for the 50th anniversary of 
the Church, from which the following is quoted: 


“To give you an idea of what our city was like in those 
early days, I will say that Second Street from Elm Street 
northward was a winding road through the woods ending in 
the mill dam across Willow River. 


“Third Street had been opened up as far north as the 
Methodist Church; no street east of Third had been opened 
for travel. Locust Street was the road to the cemetery. Vine 
Street was opened up as far as Fourth, and from there ran 
northeast to Green’s Mill and Hudson Prairie. There were 
but three houses east of where our parsonage stands, except 
a few on Locust Street. 


“The business portion of the village was on Buckeye 
Street and that portion of First Street south of Walnut. Second 
Street was just opened, but not wide enough for loaded hay 
teams to pass each other.” 


The communities of Buena Vista and Willow River were 
merged into one community in the fall of 1852 under the name 
Hudson, and the City was incorporated in 1857. Mrs. Day recounts 
that in 1855 the population of Hudson had increased to 1011. Im- 
migration continued unabated until the panic of 1857. The railroad 
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was extended to Dubuque, Iowa, in 1854, making easier access to 
this region. Mrs. Day writes; 


“During this busy period, boat houses extended along the 
lake shore from Vine Street to Buckeye, and the shores from 
Walnut Street down were lined with large warehouses. There 
was an enormous L shaped wharf of logs and filled with 
coulee earth near the lower depot. (Note: Mrs. Day no doubt 
refers to the present depot on the River Falls railway branch). 
This had a lake frontage of 100 feet, and seven steamboats 
could load from it at one time. 


“Hudson was the grain market for this entire section of 
the country, and during the months of October and November 
ox teams could be seen at day break extending up the street 
for several blocks awaiting the opening of the warehouses in 
order to unload their wheat. . . 


“The landing of a boat in Hudson was always an event 
of interest. At the first deep note of the boat’s whistle, a 
great crowd gathered at the landing. Naked Indian children 
playing in the sand, lumberjacks with their red flannel shirts 
and heavy boots, French traders and half-breeds clad in fur 
caps and hunting clothes of deer skin, all were The eet Cu ce 
the negro boat hands unload the freight, listen to the steam 
calliope, and catch a glimpse of the outside world. 


“At this time the shores of the St. Croix River were 
dotted with saw mills, seventeen of them operating at once 
in the near vicinity of Hudson. Five of them were at Hudson, 
three of them being south of Buckeye Street, one at the foot 
of Vine Street, and one at the mouth of Willow River ae 
In 1853 the Paradise Flour Mills were established on Willow 
River. Later on there were two more at Hudson, all of which 
did a flourishing business.” 


It will be borne in mind that with the closing down of the 
severe winters, water transportation ceased, and the community be- 
came isolated from the outside world until the spring break-up 
brought the boats back again. Frontier life was rugged. Only 
people of pioneer instincts and sturdy bodies were attracted to this 
new land. The settlers were of the best American stock coming 
largely from New England, New York and Pennsylvania. It 1s 
apparent that people of these origins would not long be satisfied 
‘n their new homes without some. organized religious activity. Cath- 
olic priests and itinerant Protestant preachers made occasional visits 
to the community, but for a considerable time after the first settle- 
ment, there appears to have been no organized religious effort. 


a} 


Beginnings of Religious Activity 


It is important to note in considering this phase of community 
life, that amidst all the bustle of the new settlement, abounding in 
youth and eagerness to embrace the wonderful opportunities of this 
new land, courageous and daring in its outlook upon the future, 
there were some people, among the many, who paused to contem- 
plate the need of sound religious footings for the communal super- 
structure, and who did something about it. These people proceeded 
to set up their groups for the training of their children, for the 
nurturing of their own faith, hoping by the influences thus set in 
motion, perchance, to counteract the characteristic evils of frontier 


life. 


The Methodists appear to have been the first to organize as a 
church group. The Hudson Methodist Church published in 1951 
pamphlet comprising a history of their activities. The date of 
their organization is not stated, but it is recorded that a Methodist 
minister from Stillwater preached the first sermon for the group 
in Willow River in 1847. Classes were organized some time there- 
after. This man later moved to Willow River, but served the local 
group only irregularly. The first regularly installed Methodist min- 
ister served that group in 1851-1852. 


According to notes left by Mr. Andrews, the first Methodist 
church, a small building located on the present site, was burned 
down in 1853, while being used as a public school. He does not 
say when this building was built, but it appears to have been the 
first church building in town. The Methodists rebuilt in 1857 on 
the same site, and some 20 years later enlarged the edifice. 


The second group to organize was the Baptists, the date being 
May 29, 1852. This will be more fully detailed in a following 
paragraph. 


The third group to organize appears to have been the Pres- 
byterians. Mr. Andrews noted that their first small building, lo- 
cated on the present site, was built in 1855. We understand their 
organization was effected in December of that year. 


Organization of the Baptist Church 


On May 29, 1852, eleven people met in the courtroom under 
the residence of Judge Bowron at the corner of Second and Vine 
Streets, for the purpose of forming a Baptist Church. The moder- 
ator of this meeting was Samuel T. Catlin; the clerk, William Mar- 
tin. 


The following resolution was passed: 
“Resolved that the following named members, viz: Samuel 
T. Catlin, Julia F. Catlin, Sterling Jones, Elizabeth Jones, 
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Miles H. VanMeter, Mary F. VanMeter, Davis R. VanMeter, 
Jacob H. VanMeter, William Martin, Pamelia Martin and 
George W. Martin, be and are hereby a church to be known 
as the First Regular Baptist Church of Willow River, 5t. 
Croix County, Wisconsin.” 


The name Willow River was later changed to Hudson to con- 
form to the change in the name of the community. 


At this meeting the churches of St. Paul, St. Anthony (Min- 
neapolis) and Stillwater were invited to meet 


“on the second Saturday and the following Lord’s Day in June 
for the purpose of fellowshiping this church, and if thought 
worthy, ordaining Brother Samuel T. Catlin to the work of 
the gospel ministry.” 


From this small beginning has grown the Church whose 100th 
anniversary is now being celebrated. It has stood for the past 
century, notwithstanding many trials and tribulations, dedicated un- 
deviatingly to the purpose for which it was organized, that of build- 
ing Christian character. Mr. Andrews made this comment in his 
reminiscences fifty years ago viz: 


“T think I can safely say that at no time during its exist- 
ence has there ever been a thought harbored that the plant thus 
started must droop and die. Surely our Heavenly Father has 
been with us all the years and encouraged by His Spirit the 
workers who have so nobly toiled with and for us.” 


These sentiments are still appropriate upon this 100th an- 
niversary. 


First Baptisms 


The first person to be baptized and accepted into membership 
of the new church was Frederick R. Slater. The second baptism 
was that of A. Barlow Green, of Lakeland, Minnesota, a steamboat 
captain, well known in after years as an able religious worker in 
Western Wisconsin. Mr. Andrews says of this man, that Edward 
Eggleston, the famous author of the book entitled, “The Circuit 
Rider”, refers to him in that book as “Captain White.” The birth 
of a boy in the Green family so awakened the father to his religious 
obligations that he found no peace of mind until he had made con- 
fession of faith and been baptized in Lake St. Croix. 


To quote from Mr. Andrews’ reminiscences again, 


“This was the beginning of the religious life of Chaplain 
A. B. Green, who in camp and on the battlefield, in the woods 
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of Dunn County and on the prairies of Eau Claire, Chippewa 
and St. Croix Counties, so lived and preached Christ that hun- 
dreds were won for the service that he so much loved.” 


Older members of the church will remember Miss Effie Green, 
Chaplain Green’s daughter. She maintained her residence in Lake- 
land and her membership in this church until her death not so many 
years ago, 


The Church Site 


The acquisition of the parcel of land upon which the church 
building and parsonage are located makes an interesting story. 


The property at the corner of Third and Vine Streets has a 
frontage on Vine Street of 201.25 feet and a depth along Third 
Street of 132 feet. It is designated on the town plat as “All of lots 
6 and 7 and the westerly 41.25 feet of lots 4 and 5, block 1, Andrews 
Addition to Buena Vista, now a part of the City of Hudson.” The 
church building and its annex occupy the westerly 82.5 feet of this 
parcel. The parsonage occupies the easterly 118.75 feet. 


In September, 1848, Ammah Andrews purchased from Peter 
Bouchea, patentee from the United States, a tract of about 18 acres 
running easterly from the lake shore, for a distance of about 1,500 
feet. Upon this parcel Ammah Andrews established his plat of An- 
drews Addition to Buena Vista. 


Samuel T. Catlin acquired four lots by purchase from Ammah 
Andrews, as follows: Lot 6 in October, 1851, for $50; Lots 3 and 
4 in April 1852, for $100; Lot 7 in May, 1852, for $80. The Trustees 
of the Baptist Church entered into a contract of sale with Mr. Catlin 
on March 7, 1853, covering the westerly 82.5 feet of Lots 6 and 7 
for $200. The first church building was constructed on this tract 
probably soon after. It is not clear what happened with respect to 
this contract of sale. 


There must have been some difficulty about it, because on April 
10, 1854, Mr. Catlin conveyed the parcel to Dr. Otis Hoyt for a 
consideration of $209, including the building on the premises. Mr. 
Catlin followed this up by an instrument dated July 22, 1854, grant- 
ing to Dr. Hoyt the power to convey the tract described in the deed 
of April 10, 1854, and the building thereon “to the Baptist Church, 
provided. William Martin and F. R. Slater are not to be members of 
the Board of Trustees.” 


The old records disclose that charges and countercharges were 
exchanged between Pastor Catlin and Deacon Martin over financial 
matters connected with the meeting house, members took sides. and 
a council of delegates from various’ surrounding churches was called 
to hear the matter. The pastor was exonerated by the Council of 
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acting in bad faith, but admonished him for assuming too many 
pecuniary responsibilities in connection with the building. Deacon 
Martin was reprimanded for his part in the dispute, and the Church 
was advised “to observe a day of fasting, humiliation, prayer, and 
mutual confession of faults one to another”’. 


That these findings and suggestions were not accepted in full 
spirit by the parties concerned is apparent from the fact that several 
men including Deacon Martin, and their respective wives abstained 
from church attendance and were “labored with” by a disciplinary 

committee with doubtful results. 


Of this unfortunate incident Mr. Andrews has the following 
to say: 


“My first impression of the church and its members came 
on a Sabbath late in October, 1853, when my Mother took a few 
of her little ones to church, and as we neared it, we saw ina 
doorway to a house standing where the parsonage now stands 
a woman with arms akimbo taking mental note of the strangers 
who had come to town but four days before. As her husband 
had a grievance against the minister, of course she could not 
go to church.” 


As the family of William Martin lived next door to the church, 
this makes amusing reading 100 years later, when taken in con- 
nection with the position taken by Mr. Catlin against Messrs. Mar- 
tin and Slater, as evidenced in his instructions to Dr. Hoyt respecting 
the transfer of the lot to the church. One may fairly surmise that 
the falling out between the brethren was of such a serious nature, 
that the parties were not willing to forbear in the interest of 
Christian harmony. 


Peace was finally restored to Zion, but during the heat of 
conflict, the church minutes contain this lugubrious comment by the 
Church Clerk: “We find Zion in a low state’. 


On July 25, 1854, Dr. Hoyt executed a deed covering the wes- 
terly 82.5 feet of lots-6 and 7, Block 1, to “Arrington Gibson and 
C. N. May, and their successors in office for the Baptist Church, 
Hudson, Wisconsin.” consideration $216. The Church has owned 
this property ever since. It has been encumbered from time to time 
as construction or repair and maintenance exigencies have arisen, 
requiring the borrowing of funds. 


The Original Church Building 


This building was a long, narrow structure, said at the time 
to have been the largest public meeting place in town. ‘There was 
no baptistry. Baptisms were performed in the lake. Heat was fur- 
nished by a stove. A reed organ furnished the instrumental music. 
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The building served as a meeting house until superceded by that part 
of the present structure that houses the sanctuary. 


In 1866 the building was sold and moved to the southeast corner 
of Fourth and Elm streets, where it was converted into a residence. 
Later additions have so changed the appearance, that it is not known 
to the compilers of this review which part of the house as it stands 
today was the old church building. 


The New Church Building 


y 1866, the congregation had outgrown the capacity of its old 
quarte ae , and it was decided necessary to build a new church. To 
assist in the enterprise a loan of $1,500 was obtained from the Ameri- 
can Home Mission Society, and a mortgage on the church property 
given as security. The mortgage dated January 23, 1866, was finally 
satisfied June 1, 1876. The building was dedicated in November, 
18606. 


Quoting from Mr. Andrews’ reminiscences, where he comments 
on the interior of the new sanctuary, he says: 


“It looked very pretty with its green and black carpet, 
green brocade cushions, and green velvet Bible cushion. There 
were three pews on each side of the pulpit platform, which had 
steps on each side. The pulpit was a massive affair, but har- 
monized with the lamp stands on each side of it. (Note: The 
lamp stands are now in use as service tables in the dining room). 
The baptistry was under the platform, and a stairway led 
(through a trap door in the platform) to a basement dressing 
room. 


“A small black walnut horse-cloth covered sofa, with two 
chairs to match, stood on each side of it...The choir and 
cabinet organ were where the register is now located in the rear 
of the Church. The choir platform was higher than the floor 
and surrounded by wainscoting like the back of the rear pews. 
The stovepipe ran to the attic through the vestibule, which was 
the warmest part of the Church . Hanging kerosene lamps were 
used. On the lamp stands were two handsome white and gilt 
lamps with large globes. 


“The windows were of nine-paned sash, painted light blue 
and pink alternately. As there were no trees on the west side 
of the Church, the paint was to keep the furnishings from fad.- 
ing. Ina few years the paint wore off, when inside blinds were 
put on and used until 1902, when the present stained glass win- 
dows were installed. 


__ “When the white walls became dingy they were painted a 
light brown. Back of the pulpit an artist painted an alcove so 
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perfect that many people would not believe the wall was smooth 
until they hadmtelt oft.’ | 


In 1867, a church bell was purchased in Troy, New York. This 
is the oldest bell now in use in Hudson. Mr. Andrews recalls the 
following incident in connection with the installation, of this bell: 


“On the afternoon the ‘bell was received, the workmen 
found that their combined efforts even with a tackle could not 
stir it from the ground. Four o’clock came, and the school pour- 
ed out its small army to see the fun. Mr. Otis called them to 
help, the rope was run down Third Street, and it is needless 
to say that the bell was soon sent skyward into its place.” 


The Pipe Organ 


In 1872, a second hand pipe organ was purchased from a Pres- 
byterian church in Pittsburgh. This necessitated the remodeling 
of the church building. An addition was constructed on the 
north end of the building to the right of the pulpit to house the 
organ, and an archway was cut through the north wall to give access 
to the organ loft. A choir platform was built extending from the 
pulpit to the west wall, necessitating the removal of the three pews 
that had previously occupied that space. An ornamental railing for 
the front of the choir was made by Thomas Beard, an expert ca- 
inet maker. This organ and choir arrangement has remained un- 
changed to this day. fe 


The organ was hand blown. There was an outside door back of 
the organ loft. When the services were being conducted, the blow 
boy would frequently be visited by one of more of his chums. Oc- 
casionally some disturbance would result from a display of boyish 
spirits, or the blow boy would be missing when needed, requiring 
the services of some member of the choir to get the music under 
way. The boys and their friends at times busied themselves in 
spare moments with carving their names on the wooden walls form- 
ing the passageway around the organ. Many names and initials of 
boys, who later on in life were prominent citizens in Hudson or 
elsewhere, are engraved on these walls, more imperishable than the 
messages from the pulpit, which the boys neither heard nor heeded 
while engaged in their artistic pursuits. 


The day of the blow boy came to an end with the final collapse 
of the organ bellows beyond possibility of repair. In the summer 
of 1938 an electric blower system was installed. This has operated 
efficiently ever since. 


Auditorium Lights 


As Mr. Andrews has indicated the original method of illumina- 
tion was by hanging kerosene lamps. There were two of these 
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chandeliers surrounded by umbrella like reflectors lined with glass. 
With the advent of electricity furnished by the saw mill at the south 
end of town, the Church was quick to avail itself of a better means 
of lighting the building. It was the first church to be lighted by 
electricity in town. There were two circles of light sockets installed 
in the ceiling, the smaller circle around the big circular ventilator that 
occupied the center of the ceiling, the larger circle following the out- 
line of the ventilator but at a considerable distance from it. There 
was also a series of light sockets placed on the underside of the 
archway over the organ loft. This was never a satisfactory system, 
the light bulbs being too high for proper lighting results. Within 
the past thirty years or so these ceiling and archway lights have been 
replaced by modern hanging fixtures, and choir and organ lighting 
has been improved, all as the gifts of members of the congregation. 


Pulpit Furniture 


The present pulpit furniture was the gift of Mrs. John C. 
Spooner, who also gave the two chairs by the communion table. The 
old pulpit furniture was replaced in 1890. 


Church Annex 


The Annex was the gift of Mrs. Lydia Comstock. It was con- 
structed in 1890 to furnish adequate Sunday School quarters and so- 
cial conveniences. This made possible the abandonment of the 
baptistry beneath the pulpit platform, substituted by the baptistry 
in its present location . A sliding door was built in the north wall of 
the auditorium to give proper access between the baptistry and the 
auditorium. ‘The three pews that were on the east side of the pulpit 
were removed and double doors provided between the annex and the 
auditorium. The trap door in the floor of the platform was nailed 
down and the staircase to the basement dressing room was removed. 


The construction of this annex has through the years been a 
wonderful help in carrying on the Church program of education 
and social service. Tribute is paid to Mrs. Comstock for her gener- 
osity. 


In the summer of 1939, a major improvement and renova- 
tion job was carried out on the Church building and Annex. A 
portico was erected over the front entrance, grealy improving the 
exterior appearance; rest rooms were installed in the basement of 
the Annex; the auditorium was papered and painted; the exteriors of 
the Church, Annex and Parsonage were painted, and a garage pro- 
vided for the parsonage. To help pay the cost of this program, the 
Church borrowed $1,200 from the Wisconsin Baptist State Conven- 
tion, secured by a mortgage on the Church and Annex. The mortgage 
dated August 1, 1939, was satisfied in full April 14, 1944, : 
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At the present time, a program of remodeling and renovation 
of the auditorium is in progress. The funds to cover which were 
borrowed from the Wisconsin Baptist State Convention, and a note 
given for $2,500.00 dated April 30, 1952, supported by a mortgage 
on the Church building and Annex. 


The Parsonage 


In 1852 Saniwel T. Catlin sold to William Martin all the prop- 
erty he had acquired from Ammah Andrews in Block 1 of Andrews 
Addition, east of the parcel which he. had set aside for the Baptist 
church. It is believed that Mr. Martin built a small cottage on 
what is now the site of the present parsonage, which cottage he oc- 
cupied as a residence. In 1874, he conveyed the westerly 123.75 
feet of his property to Israel N. Graves. As this transaction no 
doubt included the cottage, Mr. Graves went into possession for 
a period of something over a year. In October, 1875, he entered 
into a contract to sell this parcel to the Church for a price of 
$1,032.90. Ina series of deeds passing through John S. Moffat and 
Mary M. Hughes, the title finally rested in the Church on April 28, 
1876, and the. mortgage which was given to finance the deal was 
satisfied in April, 1880. Where the earlier pastors lived is not re- 
corded, but the Martin cottage became the parsonage from the date 
of the deal with Mr. Graves until in 1889 or 1890 it was decided 
to build a larger house. The old cottage was sold and moved to a 
location on the east side of Fourth Street, immediately south of the 
Hodgins’ residence. It was long occupied as a residence by the 
Randall family, and after the death of her parents, their daughter 
lived there with her husband, Charles Eng, until his death in 1934. 


The first pastor to occupy the new parsonage was Robert 
Leslie. Since his day, the house has been used exclusively as a par- 
sonage. Many families, large and small, have made it their home, 
and much of the time it has been a center of social activity in con- 
nection with Church programs. From time to time the requirements 
of modern living have called for the installation of electrical, gas, 
water and sewer connections. Changes in pastors have called for 
much interior papering and painting. 


In the summer and fall of 1948, the interior was almost com- 
pletely overhauled. The second floor was remodeled to provide a 
second bathroom. The kitchen was modernized by the installation 
of a steel counter and sink and steel wall cupboard. To help meet 
the heavy cost, $2,000 was borrowed from the Wisconsin Baptist 
State Convention and a mortgage given on the parsonage premises. 
This debt has been paid down to $950. 


For many years the Ladies Aid Society of the Church has 
shouldered the expense of maintaining the parsonage premises. It 
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has been, at times, a heavy load for the Society to carry. The women 
have responded nobly to the challenge, and by means of numerous 
money raising projects have always met the obligations as they have 
arisen. 


The Ministers 


There have been thirty-three regular and interim pastors, not 
counting numerous others who have supplied the pulpit for short 
periods between pastorates, since 1852. The names of these pastors 
with the approximate dates of their several incumbances are to be 
found in the list at the end of this review. Restricted space makes 
it impossible to dwell upon each pastorate in detail. Only a few 
of the highlights of the more successful pastorates, are referred to in 
the following paragraphs. 


The first pastor, Samuel T. Catlin, was ordained for the min- 
istry when the Church was organized, as was noted from the minutes 
of the organization meeting. It is doubtful if he was a trained relig- 
ious worker. Mr. Andrews says he received a salary of $75 per year. 
but has little else to say about him beyond the fact that he baptied 
two persons in the year and nine months of his pastorate, namely, 
FP’. R. Slater and A. B. Green. He resigned in 1854. 


Rev. Arrington Gibson was the second pastor, serving until 
August, 1857, when he left to organize the church in River Falls. 
Fifteen members of the Hudson church took their letters to join 
the River Falls church at that time. Mr. Andrews recalls the fol- 
lowing dramatic incident connected with Mr. Gibson’s valedictory 
sermon. The Methodist people had built their second church at the 
corner of Third and Elm Streets in 1856. To quote Mr. Andrews: 


“On the Sabbath afternoon that Mr. Gibson preached his 
final sermon, the Methodists kindly offered the use of their 
new church, just nearing comletion, for that service, is being the 
largest assembly room in town. Mr. Gibson said he preferred 
this last meeting should be where he had labored. consequently 
our little church was crowded so that there was hardly stand- 
ing room. Mr. Gibson was one of the kind of men that ap- 
pear to have no enemies. 


“During the service a severe wind, rain and hail storm 
came up. Rev. Mr. Gossard of the M. E. Church went out into 
the storm and soon came back with a large Bible held as much 
under his coat as he could wrap it. As soon as he could be 
heard, he said that the steeple of their church had fallen and 
crushed the roof, and that nearly every pew was broken. He 
crawled over the wreckage to rescue'the Bible. 
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“T remember during the worst of the storm, while the 
men were trying to hold the windows from being blown 1n, 
Mrs. Cowles commenced singing: ‘When I Can Read My Title 
Clear’, others joined her, and above the storm rose the words: 


“*Should earth against my soul engage, 
And fiery darts be hurled, 

Then I can smile at Satan’s rage, 
And face a frowning world. 


Let cares like a wild deluge come, 
And storms of sorrow fall, 

May I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my heaven, my all.” 


The pastorate of Rev. Thomas E. Keeley covered the period of 
the Civil War. The Church was depleted by men going to war, 
and times were hard. During one year of this period, the Congre- 
gational and Baptist groups united. Mr. Andrews recalls that to- 
gether they rented the Second Methodist Church. Where that 
building was located is not stated, but evidently the small Baptist 
building was inadequate for the combined groups. 


The Methodist Church history recites that the Second Metho- 
dist Church was organized in 1861, but was reunited with the parent 
church in 1864 or 1865. The Second Church building was sold, the lot 
being conveyed to Mrs. Susan Staples. 


Mr. Keeley resigned on account of ill health, after a pastorate of 
over eight years. Upon his death, his widow lived in Hudson until 
she passed away. 


The pastorate of Rev. William Hartley (1873-1882) was ex- 
ceptionally successful. Mr. Andrews recalls that the Church reach- 
ed its zenith both spiritually and numerically under Mr. Hartley’s 
leadership. 


Rey. Jonathan J. Rowley (1881-1885) was a fine reacher, hold- 
ing his audiences with the power of his logic:and elequence. The 
family of Hon. John C. Spooner, for several terms United States 
Senator from Wisconsin, were members of the Church, and Senator 
Spooner was a frequent attendant. 


It was during the pastorate of Rev. Robert Leslie (1886-1892 ) 
that the Church Annex was built by the generosity of Mrs. Com- 
stock, and the present parsonage supplanted the old Martin cottage. 
Mr. Leslie was an excellent pastor of the old school. The Church 
did well under his leadership. 


aD 


An unfortunate disagreement arose among the members of the 
Church during the pastorate of Rev. John J. Gorham (1892-1895) 
which nearly resulted in a complete breach. Mr. Gorham was not 
diplomatic in his approach to the situation and the two factions 
were in wide disagreement over his methods. The breach was 
avoided, however, and fully healed under the following pastorate. 
This was the only incident of the kind in the long history of the 
Church. 


Rev. J. J. Crosby (1895-1899) had been as a young man sent 
for training as a Catholic priest. He rebelled and escaped from a 
priest’s school in New Orleans, turned Protestant, and trained for 
the Baptist ministry. He was a witty Irishman, and his wife an ac- 
complished singer and pianist. His work, ably augmented by his 
wife, was especially effective amongst the young people, with whom 
they were both very popular. During the four years of his pastorate 
he laid a substantial basis for Christian living in the lives of many 
young persons in the Church. 


The pastorate of Rev. R. C. Mosher (1903-1906) was in 
the opinion of many one of the most successful in the Church’s 
history. Mrs. Mosher was very adept in handling children and 
young people. Emphasis was placed on the Sunday’ School and 
the Senior and Junior B. Y. P. U. work. Mr. Mosher was a 
thoughtful preacher and an educational impetus was given to the 
work that has not to this day been entirely dissipated. Unfortunate- 
ly his pastorate was cut short. One Sunday morning, while preach- 
ing he suffered a paralytic stroke, from which he did not recover. 
After his death Mrs. Mosher continued to live in Hudson. 


The next five pastorates were uneventful. The various pastors 
worked under trying conditions. During World War I, Rev. Robert 
Shaw (1917-1919) took a leave of absence and worked in France 


With-thes Yoav aC A 


During the pastorate of Rev. Vernon N. Robbins (1920-1927) 
the emphasis was strongly placed on religious education. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robbins were popular in the community, and took part in 
community projects. An attempt was made to set up religious 
education during released time in connection with the public school 
system. Mrs. Robbins was in the forefront of this movement, but 
it failed to materialize because of outside opposition. Mr. Robbins 
baptized 22 persons. It was with great regret that the church ac- 
cepted his resignation to take up the pastorate of the church at 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. He is now retired, and he and Mrs. Rob- 
bins are living in California. 


Following Mr. Robbins, Rev. H. A. Stoughton (1927-1938) 
occupied the pastorate for the longest term in the Church’s history. 
His work was characterized by a deep spiritual tone. There were 
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31 baptisms. He brought his ministry to an end with his Hudson 
pastorate, and retired to the Home in New Prague, Minnesota, 
maintained by the Northwest Baptist Home Society. He and Mrs. 
Stoughton are now living in the Minneapolis Home of that Society. 


Following Mr. Stoughton’s retirement, the Church was very 
fortunate in obtaining the services of Rev. John G. Briggs of St. 
Paul as interim pastor. Mr. Briggs had for some year been pastor 
of a St. Paul church, and after his retirement from the pastorate of 
that church, field secretary for Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota. Mrs. Briggs and he went actively to work and were successful 
to a marked degree in building up Baptist interest in the Hudson 
community. It was under his stimulus that the extensive remodeling 
and renovation of the church premises were carried out. A debt of 
gratitude is due to the memory of Mr. Briggs for what was accom- 
plished under his guidance. His widow is now living in California. 


The Church adopted a policy of employing younger men to fill 
the pastor’s position feeling that only so could the greater emphasis 
upon training and holding the youth of the congregation, which was 
felt to be essential, be successfully maintained. The first pastor to 
be installed under this new policy was Rev. Wayne C. Christensen 
(1939-1943). Mrs. Christensen and he worked well with the chil- 
dren. He baptized 14. He resigned to accept a call to a larger 
church in Iowa, and is now serving the Grace Church in Milwau- 
kee. 


While the pulpit committee was looking around for a successor, 
Rev. Hugh H. Owen, of Hudson, a retired Presbyterian minister, 
served very acceptably as a supply for several months in 1944, 


Rey. G. Daniel Wood (1944-1948) came to the Church fresh 
from Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania. He was 
a young man of winning personality, an athlete, and popular with 
young and old inside the Church and in the community. He worked 
as an athletic coach in the High School and exerted a fine Christian 
influence in every sphere of his activity. He started and maintained 
a Youth Center sponsored by High School students. He also start- 
ed a Junior Chamber of Commerce group. He baptized 24 persons. 
When he resigned to take up the pastorate of the Beaver Dam 
Church, and at the same time instruct and coach at Wayland Acad- 
emy, many persons outside the Church, including the Superinten- 
dent of Schools, deplored his departure. 


The present pastor, Rev. Charles R. Woodson, was installed 
in 1948, coming from Crozer Seminary. He had been serving as 
assistant pastor of the Chevy Chase Baptist Church, Washington, 
D. C., during the last years of his seminary work. To the present 
writing, Mr. Woodson has baptized 15 persons. He has published 
a. monthly news-letter, designed to give information as to church 
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programs and activities. He has an extensive library and possesses 
a wide knowledge of literature, upon which he draws in the prepar- 
ation of his able sermons. He has exceptional facility in handwork, 
and under his leadership and by his personal effort, the Men’s Club 
and the Young Adult Club have carried out major projects in 1m- 
proving and redecorating the Church property. 


The Church Officers 


The office of Church Clerk has been held over the year by a 
number of different persons, among them being D. R. VanMeter, 
F. R. Shaw, Judge John S. Moffat (32 years), Dr. Dwight Silli- 
man, James A. Andrews (over 30 years), George W. Bell, and 
the present clerk, Mrs. Alma L. Johnston, whose term of office 
began May 10, 1927. 


There have been many deacons, too numerous to be listed here. 
Mention may be made of a few who served for long terms, viz: 
Amasa Andrews, Dr. Dwight Silliman, Judge John S. Moffat, 
George W. Johnston, James Williamson and John B. Anderson, all 
of whom have long since gone to their reward. In 1948, two dea- 
conesses were added to the Board. At present the Board consists 
of the following, listed in order of length of service, viz: John W. 
Defenbaugh, John M. Hughes, Melvin Kvarnes, Robert L. Lyksett, 
Charles Dickenson, Mrs. Alice Sweet, William F. Tuenge, Jr., and 
Mrs. Charles Jensch. To the deaconesses has been delegated the 
task of preparing the communion service. 


Space cannot be spared for a complete list of all those who 
have served faithfully and well in the office of Trustee. Among 
the more notable in recent years may be mentioned George W. Bell, 
Charles Jensch and Thomas W. Johnston. For many years prior 
to their death, these men gave unstintingly of their time and effort 
to the temporal affairs of the Church. Over the years the Church 
has been fortunate in being able to enlist the interest and service of 
many devoted men of business and financial ability in caring for 
this important phase of its activities. The present Board consists 
of the following named in order of the appointment, viz: William 
Williamson, Ray Detlefsen, Glen M. Foss, Willis Swanson, LeRoy 
Petersen and Paul Kvarnes. 


Nor can space be spared for a complete list of all those who 
have served as Church Treasurer. To mention the more recent, 
George W. Bell served for a number of years. He was succeeded 
by Mrs. Amelia Schwarm, who served for a long period with excep- 
tional skill and devotion. Upon her death on January 13, 1940, her 
place was taken by Thomas W. Johnston, a man of great capacity, 
His death in April, 1944, was a great loss to the Church. Upon his 
death, his place was taken by the present Treasurer, John M. 
Hughes. 
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Under the administration of these various officers, the Church 
has been able to meet its financial obligations in full with reasonable 
promptness. That this has been accomplished over the years with- 
out sacrificial effort on the part of the congregation, and careful 
planning and fostering of resources by the officers is self evident. 
Such is the case of with any independent non-endowed religious 
group. Undoubtedly in the earliest days it was a struggle to keep 
the Church functioning. Mr. Andrews speaks of the hard times 
experienced during the period commencing with the 1857 panic and 
continuing through the Civil War. The years have not all been 
difficult. Occasional periods of prosperity have been enjoyed, but 
by and large church funds have not been too easy to came by. At 
the present time the congregation has not the means at its com- 
mand that it has had previously. That it has been able to continue 
its unabated effort has only been possible because of the great de- 
votion which its members have towards it and the continuance of its 
witness in this place. 


The Choir 


From the earliest years great emphasis has been p'aced upon 
music in the church services. 


Prior to 1872 when the pipe organ was installed, the instrument 
used was a cabinet organ. In 1866, as Mr. Andrews states, the 
choir and organ were placed at the back of the auditorium. Who 
was the organist before Dr. Whitten is not known to these com- 
pilers. The choir took its present place at the front of the auditor- 
ium when the pipe organ was installed in 1872. 


Some of the earliest choir members listed by Mr. Andrews 
were Mrs. Dr. Hoyt, Mrs. Phillip Jewell, Mrs. Evan Davis, Deacon 
May, Mrs. John S. Moffat, her daughter Mary (later Mrs. Thomas 
Hughes), and her sister Melissa Bennet (Mrs. John Searles). 
Singers of a later date among many others were Ella Moffat (Mrs. 
J. G. Ingram), Mrs. William Warner and her son Frank; Kittie, Sue 
and Ren Ismon, Mrs. Amelia Schwarm and her daughters Frieda 
and Bertha; the three Otis Brothers, Edwin, Alvin and Charles, 
Thomas Hughes, Edith Palms Parker and her sister, Jessie Palms 
Defenbaugh, Mrs. John Hughes, Lillian and Corinne Maxwell, 
and a host of others. Mrs. John Hughes is still active and Mrs. 
Defenbaugh and Bertha Schwarm Kvarnes help out when needed. 


Dr. M. Whitten was a professional dentist and a self-trained or- 
ganist. He directed the choir until about 1893 when he retired. 
Frank B. Swasey succeeded him serving for somewhat more than 
two years. After him, several people played for short periods until 
November, 1896, when the present organist, John M. Hughes, took 
over under the choir direction of his father, Thomas Hughes. The 
leading soprano, Mrs. Thomas Hughes (Mary Moffat) sang in 
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the choir from girlhood, a period of over 50 years at the time of her 
death in March, 1913. She had long been afflicted with blindness 
but she overcame this handicap by memorizing countless hymns and 
anthems. Thomas Hughes died in December, 1912, whereupon the 
organist took over the choir direction and has occupied the dual posi- 
tion of choir director and organist ever since. 


The Church has been fortunate in having built up and main- 
tained over the years an established choir tradition of good quality 
that has added much to the attractiveness of its public services. A 
Junior choir was organized some years ago to take part in Christ- 
mas and Easter services. This is recruited from members of the 
Sunday School. Both Senior and Junior Choirs are gowned. 


The Sunday School 


The Church has never neglected the Sunday School. It has 
always recognized the importance of religious education for its chil- 
dren and youth. We cannot go into the details of the long history 
of this phase of church activity for lack of space. Soon after the 
Church was organized, William Martin was elected Superintendent 
of the Sunday School. Many persons have succeeded him over the 
years, some serving for long terms and doing outstanding work. 
Among recent incumbents Deacon Ira M. J. Chryst may be men- 
tioned as doing a notable piece of work. Mrs. James Andrews had 
charge of the Primary Department for over 40 years, followed by 
Mrs. Alma L. Johnston, and she in turn by Miss Olga North, the 
present director of primary work, each serving for many years. 


A listing of the teachers who have served in the Sunday School 
through the years would be almost like calling the roll of the adult 
female membership of the Church with a goodly sprinkling of male 
names. To peruse such a list would call back to memory many sin- 
cere teachers who tried to inculcate Christian principles in the minds 
of their pupils from Sunday to Sunday. We are sure that their 
work was not in vain and tribute is here made to all the Sunday 
School workers who have toiled in the Church School over the years. 


Through its school personnel the Church has either operated or 
sponsored Vacation Bible School programs every year since 1940. 
One year it was a cooperative effort of Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Baptist groups, the school being held in the first named church. 
In other years the school has been conducted as an individual Baptist 
effort, extending for a two-weeks term. The response from the 
children and the results obtained have been generally good. 


Ladies Aid Society 


As far back as the recollection of the writers of this review 
can unfold the past, there has always been a working organization of 
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the women of the congregation, designated as the Ladies Aid So- 
ciety. This has been by far the most active and effective organiza- 
tion in the Church picture. No task has been too difficult for them 
to undertake. They have been most ingenious in devising ways and 
means of achieving their aims. 


For many years after the Annex was donated by Mrs. Com- 
stock, its faciliites were made use of for “Sociables” at regular in- 
tervals, usually every two weeks. These get-togethers were widely 
patronized by the community regardless of church affiliation. The 
suppers and the entertainment that followed were looked forward to 
as welcome additions to the social activities of the community. 
Charades, games, and music were supplied as entertainment. Every 
Washington’s Birthday, the men of the church served a supper and 
furnished an evening’s entertainment of lectures, debates and music. 
This was always an outstanding event. 


Other forms of community entertainment, some of them com- 
mercial, have superceded these church social gatherings, and now 
the women engage in food, candy and gift sales, and twice a year 
carry on rummage sales. By these means the considerable expenses 
with respect to the parsonage which the Society assumes as its prin- 
cipal responsibility are met. 


Missions and Benevolence 


The Church from the earliest day has been a supporter of gen- 
eral denominational programs in the mission fields at home and 
abroad. In recent years under the Unified Budget System, all 
monies collected for missionary work have been channeled through 
the Wisconsin Baptist State Convention. 


The women of the congregation have long been organized 
into missionary groups, holding regular monthly meetings at which 
home and foreign mission projects are discussed and missionary in- 
formation disseminated. At present, there are two such groups in 
the Church, one meeting in the afternoon and the other in the eve- 
ning. Funds raised by these groups largely by silver offerings are 
turned in to the Unified Budget through the State Convention. 
Both groups engage in the White Cross program. 


Young Adult Club 


This is an organization of rather recent development, composed 
of young married adults and older unmarried adults in that age 
group. Regular meetings are held in the church parlors or in the 
homes of the members. An opportunity is thus afforded for the 
discussion of topics of educational and spiritual value, for planning 
work projects, and for social amusements. 
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Among the major projects carried to successful completion by 
the club have been the following, viz: (1) painting the nursery and 
primary chairs and tables, and constructing screens to isolate the 
classes; (2) Complete redecoration of the nursery department, 1n- 
cluding new drapes at the windows; (3) Redecoration of the large 
primary room and the adjoining choir-robe room, including new 
shades and drapes, remodeling of book case, etc. In all of these 
projects the present pastor has played a major part ably supported by 
several others of the members of the club. The club has financed 
these projects by putting on several successful ice-cream socials, to 
which the community generally has given excellent support. 


Men’s Club 


Since the abandonment of the Men’s Supper on Washington’s 
Birthday, the men of the Church seem to have been reluctant to 
undertake any regular program. An organization has been set up. 
but it has functioned only sporadically, except as some special work 
project has come up. During Mr. Wood’s pastorate, the men pour- 
ed a concrete floor in the church basement, a much needed improve- 
ment. During the current pastorate, the men have built a new 
counter and cupboard in the church kitchen, a nice piece of work 
much appreciated by the women. These projects can, of course, 
only be carried out in evening hours, and in the busy weeks it is 
not always convenient for men to get together with regularity to 
work on jobs of substantial size. 


Youth and Children’s Work 


Aside from regular Sunday School work, the Church over 
the years has sponsored Senior and Junior B. Y. P. U. and Baptist 
Youth Fellowship groups as a part of its educational program for 
the youth of the congregation. At times these groups have been 
active and effective. No phase of religious effort in this Church 
seems to have been more susceptible to sudden ebbs and flows as 
the work amongst these youth groups. The Church seems never to 
have been able to develop among its young adults of ermanent resi- 
rence in Hudson the continuing leadership required to head up these 
youth organizations for the long pull. At present there is no or- 
ganized work of this character being carried on, 


Conclusion 


In drawing this long review to an end it seems fitting to pay 
tribute to some of the families who come to mind as the writers scan 
the old records. The names of the founders have been given. 
These men and women had vision and consecration, and the genera- 
tions that have followed have carried on, stimulated by the same 
vision of a perfected society under God, despite oft times difficult 
and discouraging circumstances. 
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There were the VanMeter and ‘Dyer families; the Martin 
family; the Deacon Silliman family—Mrs. Silliman for many years 
Sunday school Superintendent; the Maxwell family; the family of 
Amasa Andrews—Sarah, Mary, Celia and James, and Mrs. James 
Andrews, long a tower of strength in the Sunday School; the Com- 
stock family—Mrs. Comstock the donor of the Church Annex; the 
Ismon family—Mrs. Ismon, and her children, Ren and Kittie, work- 
ers in Sunday School and choir; the four Otis families, William, 
Edwin, Alvin and Charles; the two spinsters, Sarah Watson and 
Sarah Scott; the Schwarm family—Mrs. Schwarm, all around work- 
er; the Campbell and Jensch families—Charles Jensch, long a 
trustee ; the Moffat and Thomas Hughes families; the Bell family— 
Mr. Bell, competent and faithful; the J. B. Anderson family—Dea- 
con Anderson and his wife, all around handy woman; the Carlson 
family; the Johnston family—Deacon Johnston and his son-in-law, 
Thomas Johnston, dependable and competent; the Whitten families ; 
the Michaelson and Arnquist families; the Chryst family; the several 
Lyksett families, stemming from Deacon Lyksett; the Deacon Wil- 
liamson family; the Spooner family; the Merritt family; and many, 
many others all of whom had some part in writing the history of the 
Church. Members of some of these families are still active in the 
Church. 


The recital of these names will no doubt bring to mind the 
memories of many people long since gone to their reward, and many 
cherished recollections of these people and the work of the Church 
over the years in which they took an active part. We pause 
to pay tribute to all those who have gone before us. They have 
left behind them a splendid edifice of spiritual and temporal values 
as a heritage and a trust to us their successors. May we ever 
prove true to that trust and do what we can to strengthen the in- 
fluence of this Church towards building a better and more Christ- 
like character in our constituency. May the heritage passed on to us 
be enhanced. May we not falter in carrying forward the torch that 
was lit in this City 100 years ago. May it cast an ever brighter light 
as the years come and go. 


Mrs. C. P. Dyer, a member of the VanMeter family, a long 
time resident of Hudson whose recollection went back to the found- 
ing of this Church, wrote the following verses for one of the prev- 
ious anniversary celebrations of the Church, with which it is very 
appropriate that this review be closed: 
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“A little lamp was lighted 
In that little lakeside town; 
Its Light has never wavered, 
Nor has its flame died down. 


It is still kept trimmed and burning 
By souls as brave and true, 

As those who lit the little lamp 
In eighteen-fifty-two 


First Baptist Church, Hudson, Wisconsin 
* List of Pastors 


Name Dates 

Reve alitic MMe GALL emer metas. 2). foals one. 1852-1854 
eVect ino Longe Gr DSOUNew agen ee. a! na , 1854-1857 
dey end pA), ADYWd BOIS) nds 2 svemee Math, oc ee teas ee 1857-1857 
INR ROSREL ENS “URIS 2 oo ag, Oko a | aay ieee 1857-1859 
REV. aN Veer ING |SOli meme rere antec ee 8% Ske, aos 1859-1860 
Reeves Di COGS rere tt retraces ths a tom ai ets 1860-1861 
[evaie, (Pawnee, 10, IGSaO. ie een ac 4 Oe ene aoe 1861-1870 
IRC Vel yee eI TIets DUNE VaNES LUD [1 Vn) eere eee ete Niel ne) Soa 
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Rev. Parshall (CSTEL ESA cae Breet eek are rg ae 

TRE Vee aL COUN t ea ear a at. i oe rin Sa -1873 
[See GU hickany dinleWindts) op ee Wide en ans eee en tomes ee 1873-1882 
Rey sey) OLA a iiWe me COW CVea apie eects au theta spss ets sae 1882-1885 
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* This list does not include the names of those 
persons who acted in the capacity of supply 
for short periods only. 
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